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The  Last  Call  for  Japan. 

BY  HQRATIO   B.   NEWELL,   D.  D.,    OF    MATSUYAMA 


There  may  yet  be  another  "last  call"  later  on,  but  the 
last  one  to  date  from  the  American  Board  Mission  to  the 
Congregational  Churches  of  the  United  States  is  for 
twenty  new  families  for  evangelistic  work  in  Japan,  in 
the  next  ten  years. 

A  big  order,  you  say.  Yes,  relatively  big,  but  com- 
paratively all  too  small  for  the  demands  there.  This  call 
is  the  voicing  of  the  double  cry  of  distress  and  of  con- 
fidence: distress  at  the  crumpling  up  of  our  first  line 
of  battle,  and  the  falling  out,  after  heroic  efforts  and 
splendid  accomplishments,  of  such  veterans  in  the  great 
campaign  as  Gordon,  Atkinson,  Davis,  DeForest,  Greene 
and  others ;  and  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  that 
Christian  propaganda  represented  by  the  things  the  Amer- 
ican Board  has  always  stood  for  in  Japan. 

The  first  of  these  reinforcements  called  for  arrived  at 
the  front  last  September  (1913)  ;  but  between  the  coming 
of  that  new  family  and  the  last  previous  recruit,  there  was 
an  ominous  hiatus  of  ten  years  —  ten  long  years  of  anx- 
ious waiting,  with  the  ranks  growing  constantly  thinner. 

But  why  such  a  large  order  now  ?  Is  there  room  for  so 
many  new  workers?  Where  could  they  possibly  be  lo- 
cated?   What  manner  of  men  are  wanted?    What  sort  of 


work  is  expected  ?  What  results  of  their  work  can  reason- 
ably be  looked  for  ?  These  and  many  other  inquiries  press 
at  once  for  answer.    And  the  answer  is  easy. 

Such  an  order  is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  those  now 
on  the  field,  who  presumably  know  whereof  they  speak. 
Moreover  this  call  from  the  mission  has  the  sympathetic 
support  of  the  Japanese  churches  —  some  of  whom,  it 
must  be  confessed,  were  not  enthusiastic  over  such  a 
missionary  program  a  few  years  ago,  but  who  now  have 
come  to  see  more  clearly  the  need  of  co-operation  in  the 
great  and  not  easy  task  of  Christianizing  Japan,  and  are 
uniting  in  this  call  for  help  with  almost  unexpected  una- 
nimity. If  the  Congregational  Churches  of  America, 
through  their  American  Board,  are  to  take  anything  like 
their  full  share  in  the  great  work  yet  to  be  done  in  Japan. 
in  co-operation  with  the  Japanese  churches  and  the  other 
missions  now  represented  there,  they  must  "follow  the 
gleam,"  and  this  call  is  the  gleam.  The  Japan  Mission 
voices  the  call,  the  Japanese  churches  reiterate  it,  and  the 
co-operating  missions  extend  the  beckoning  hand  of  wel- 
come to  all  who  will  respond. 

But  missionary  work  in  Japan  has  its  critics  and  "they 
speak  a  varied  language."  One  says  that  after  a  half 
century  of  effort,  no  results  are  visible,  and  the  work 
might  better  be  given  up.  Another  says,  the  work  has 
been  accomplished,  Japan  is  already  a  Christian  nation, 
and  further  effort  and  expense  are  unnecessary.  Both 
statements  are  wide  of  the  mark.     They  need  revision. 

Out  of  the  population  of  about  fifty-five  million  in 
Japan,  there  is  in  the  Protestant  Church  an  enrolled  mem- 


bership  of  about  ninety  thousand.  Of  these  about  twenty 
thousand  are  found  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
churches  of  the  Congregational,  or  Kumi-ai  body.  The 
fact  is  that  just  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion, or  forty-four  million  remains  yet  practically  un- 
touched by  the  present  evangelizing  agencies. 

Now  if,  out  of  these  ninety  thousand  enrolled  Chris- 
tians, twenty  thousand  represents  our  proper  share  in  this 
work,  it  means  that  we  have  a  peculiar  responsibility 
towards  two-ninths  of  that  unevangelized  portion,  or  over 
nine  millions  of  people.  And  if  the  twenty  families  now 
called  for  in  ten  years  could  possibly  be  available  at  once, 
and  set  free  for  new  work,  there  would  be  but  one  family 
to  a  population  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. Of  course  it  might  not  be  practicable  to  locate 
these  new  workers  in  any  such  way,  but  the  figures  may 
serve  to  indicate  something  of  our  responsibility,  and 
to  show  that  this  call  is  not  an  unreasonable  one,  and 
that  the  field   is  ample. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  there  are,  roughly  speaking, 
fifty  States  or  Prefectures,  in  Japan,  each  with  its  capital 
city.  The  American  Board  has  mission  stations  now  in 
twelve  of  these  cities,  thus  leaving  thirty-eight  yet  unoc- 
cupied so  far  as  our  work  is  concerned.  The  proposed 
twenty  families  would  not  suffice  for  their  occupation 
But  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  scores  of  other 
large  towns,  some  as  large  as,  or  larger  than  the  capital 
cities  themselves,  every  one  of  which  is  an  attractive  in- 
vitation to  work,  the  problem  of  adequate  occupation  be- 
comes correspondingly  acute.     There  would  be  no  difrl- 


culty  on  the  score  of  finding  places  to  locate  these  new 
families,  were  that  the  proper  policy  to  pursue.  The  dan- 
ger would  be  in  attempting  to  make  so  small  a  number 
cover  too  large  a  territory. 

But  granting  that  in  occupying  these  twelve  cities  (two 
of  which  are  at  present  unmanned  through  the  death  of  the 
recent  occupants)  our  quota  of  capital  cities  is  complete,  in 
accordance  with  the  proportion  mentioned  above,  there 
yet  remain  the  great  outlying  country  districts,  teeming 
with  population,  with  scores  of  cities,  towns  and  villages 
waiting  for  the  gospel  message,  still  untouched  by  any 
organized  Christian  work,  but  all  needing  that  steadying 
influence  that  comes  to  the  local  work  from  the  location 
there  of  a  mission  family  or  station. 

In  spite,  however,  of  all  this  wealth  of  attractive  places 
for  opening  new  work,  it  is  grievous  to  confess  that  this 
"last  call"  is  not  primarily  for  men  to  enter  these  needy 
fields  so  much  as  to  fill  up  the  depleted  ranks  in  the  older 
(but  no  less  attractive)  places,  many  of  which  now  lan- 
guish because  of  the  almost  criminal  neglect  to  reinforce 
them  during  the  past  years.  These  twenty  families  rep- 
resent not  our  maximum  but  our  minimum  needs. 

What  manner  of  men  are  wanted  for  this  work?  The 
very  best.  Mission  work  in  Japan  is  no  child's  play,  but 
a  man's  job.  There  is  no  equipment  of  mind  or  heart  or 
hand  that  will  not  find  here  full  scope  for  its  widest  ex- 
ercise. Here  is  need  of  ready  wit,  of  keen  dialectic,  of 
organizing  ability,  of  administrative  powers,  of  artistic 
accomplishments,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  of  the  alembic 
of  sympathy  and  the  genius  for  friendship.     Here  is  the 


place  for  the  "good  mixer."  He  ought  to  be  a  man  of 
"sanctified  common  sense,"  with  a  sound  and  practical 
working  theology,  with  optimistic  spirit,  consecrated  life, 
high  ideals,  and  a  strong  stomach.  (And  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  far  this  latter  may  come  to  influence  all  the  other 
items  of  specification.)  It  goes  without  saying,  of  course, 
that  he  must  have  some  facility  in  acquiring  a  new  tongue  ; 
for  without  controversy  great  is  the  obstacle  of  this 
Japanese  vernacular;  begun  as  a  simple  language,  cor- 
rupted by  ancient  influences,  veneered  by  Buddhist  phrase- 
ology, overwhelmed  by  Chinese  ideographs,  the  wonder 
and  the  despair  of  the  western  scholar.  The  man's  job 
in  the  Evangelization  of  Japan  begins,  so  far  as  the  mis- 
sionary is  concerned,  here  at  the  very  threshold.  And 
blessed  is  he  who  doth  not  stumble  here !  This,  however, 
need  not  be  too  great  a  bug-bear  today;  for  with  the 
modern  facilities  of  good  text  books,  and  scientific  in- 
struction in  an  up-to-date  language  school,  where  every 
new  recruit  is  expected  to  get  his  start,  much  of  the  form- 
er drudgery  here  has  been  turned  into  a  delight;  and 
though  the  way  may  not  yet  be  strewed  with  roses,  still 
many  of  the  thorns  have  been  excised. 

He  must  be,  moreover,  a  man  of  patience  and  self- 
restraint,  with  no  predeterminations  to  "hustle  the  East." 
Dear  old  Dr.  Clarke's  parting  words  to  a  young  candi- 
date as  he  set  forth  to  his  field  might  well  be  remembered 
with  gratitude,  "I  want  you  to  go  out  and  be  a  lazy 
missionary,"  he  said.  The  foot-note  was,  of  course,  that 
the  young  missionary  on  arriving  at  his  field  is  apt  to  see 
so  much  to  be  done,  his  new  enthusiasm  leads  him  to  feel 


that  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  work  rests  upon 
him,  and  he  ought  to  do  it  all  in  about  three  years.  The 
result  has  often  been  an  early  furlough  for  an  invalided 
missionary,  with  all  the  accompanying  heartaches  and  dis- 
appointments. "Do  thyself  no  harm"  is  good  Christian 
ethics  of  wide  application. 

In  this  connection  it  is  an  inspiration  to  think  of  the 
splendid  self-control  coupled  with  a  fine  enthusiasm  ex- 
emplified in  such  men  as  Hepburn,  Verbeck,  Gordon, 
Davis,  DeForest,  Greene  —  all  princely  men  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  King  in  Japan.  Verily  their  works  do  follow 
them ;  for  by  their  unselfish  and  well-poised  lives  of  de- 
votion they  acquired  for  themselves  a  large  place  in  the 
affection  and  the  memory  of  their  contemporaries. 

What  sort  of  work  is  expected?  This  is  at  once  implied 
in  the  call  for  evangelistic  workers.  The  emphasis  now 
is  not  on  education  or  philanthrophy  or  medical  science 
or  any  department  of  specialized  work,  but  only  on  preach- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  regions  beyond.  It  may  well  be  that 
education  and  all  these  other  things  shall  find  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  broad  scheme.  Tent  making  was  once  a  val- 
uable asset  to  a  great  preacher  of  the  gospel.  But  the 
present  demand  is  for  a  great  gospel  propaganda  among 
the  forty-four  millions  yet  unreached.  For  this  purpose 
men  and  women  are  wanted  who  shall  count  it  no  hardship 
but  rather  a  joy  to  get  away  from  the  great  centres  of 
population  (which  are  now  fairly  well  manned),  out  into 
the  country  districts,  and  open  up  Christian  work  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  and  villages  and  hamlets  of  the 
empire,  coming  into  personal  touch  with  the  great  class 


of  farmers  in  this  essentially  agricultural  nation,  and  of 
fishermen  who  form  so  large  a  per  cent  of  the  population ; 
reaching  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  side  and  getting 
a  hold  upon  them  before  they  have  come  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  metropolitan  maelstroms  with  all  their  vicious 
and  hardening  influences. 

Years  ago,  on  meeting  the  editor  of  one  of  the  greatest 
journals  published  in  Japan,  I  ventured  to  ask  him  (though 
he  was  not,  and  is  not  a  Christian)  how  he  would  go  to 
work,  supposing  that  he  were  a  Christian  missionary  in 
Japan.  Without  hesitation,  he  replied  that  he  would 
begin  his  work  in  the  country  districts  and  try  to  reach 
the  youth  while  they  were  yet  in  comparative  innocence, 
and  were  more  susceptible  to  spiritual  influences  than 
they  ever  could  be  after  they  had  moved  into  the  larger 
towns,  as  the  majority  of  them  did  later  for  educational, 
military  or  other  purposes.  Once  in  town,  they  became 
affected  with  the  big  head  and  the  hard  heart  and  largely 
passed  beyond  reach  of  saving  influences. 

Observation  and  experience  have  time  and  again  verified 
the  wisdom  of  this  suggestion  and  advice.  Here  is  surely 
a  great  and  important  and  attractive  field  for  work.  Back 
to  nature,  and  to  those  who  are  living  nearest  nature! 
They  are  the  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  nature's 
God  when  their  eyes  are  opened  to  see  Him.  "God  made 
the  country,  but  man  made  the  town,"  is  a  remark  that 
has  a  suggestive  element  of  truth  in  it.  The  call  of 
the  missionary  in  Japan  today  is  not  to  the  metropolis, 
but  to  the  great  feeder  of  the  metropolis,  the  country 
district.      Here  to   be  sure   the   same  human   nature   is 


found,  with  the  same  great  sins  against  man  and  woman 
and  society,  but  the  heart  of  the  community  is  less  hard- 
ened, is  more  responsive  to  persuasion,  and  answers  more 
quickly  to  the  touch  of  neighborliness  and  of  honest 
friendship.  Here  is  the  great  field  for  work  in  the  coming 
days,  and  the  real  hope  for  the  church. 

To  the  question  as  to  what  results  may  be  expected  from 
this  sort  of  work,  the  answer  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
amount  of  personality  that  is  put  into  the  work.  But 
without  doubt  the  patient  and  persistent  sowing  beside 
all  waters  will  bring  forth  results  fairly  commensurate 
with  the  faith  of  the  sower.  Some  fruits  will  surely  be 
obtained,  and  they  will  be  most  blessed,  and  will  in  turn 
furnish  seed   for  still  larger  harvests. 

The  missionary  home  will  inevitably  be  the  centre  of 
a  wholesome  influence;  and  from  among  those  who  are 
met  here  in  social  ways,  from  the  young  men  and  women 
with  whom  friendly  contact  is  established,  from  the  Sun 
day  School  and  the  various  classes  that  will  surely  come 
into  being,  and  from  the  casual  friend  met  on  the  way, 
there  will  without  shadow  of  doubt  develop  results  that 
will  often  be  beyond  expectation. 

To  recall  here  in  brief  a  few  examples  from  experience 
as  indicative  of  what  may  be  expected:  here  is  a  casual 
acquaintance,  overtaken  on  the  road  and  made  a  com- 
panion while  journeving  together  on  foot  through  the  snow 
for  four  or  five  miles.  Conversation  turns  to  religious 
topics,  the  gospel  is  preached  in  the  simple  "talking"  meth- 
od of  the  early  apostles,  interest  is  aroused,  faith  is  born, 
and  the  casual  friend  becomes,  some  months  later,  a  true 
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brother  in  Christ,  and  his  home  in  a  mountain  village,  the 
centre  of  a  little  Christian  community. 

Another  chance  acquaintance  with  a  black-robed  Bud- 
dhist priest  of  a  country  town  led  to  a  mutual  interest  in, 
and  discussion  of  religious  problems,  an  exchange  of 
teaching  on  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  an  interest  in 
Bible  study,  followed  by  the  springing  up  of  a  belief  in 
God  in  the  hitherto  atheistic  mind ;  the  discovery,  on  the 
death  of  a  beloved  child,  that  the  Bible  is  the  great  "Book 
of  Consolation"  —  and  then  a  throbbing  letter  that  be- 
gan, "Thanks  be  to  God  for  His  unspeakable  Gift,"  an- 
nounced that  the  mysterious  new  birth  had  taken  place. 
Today  he  is  preaching  the  gospel  that  he  once  sought  to 
destroy,  and  has  won  many  to  his  own  simple  faith. 

A  timid  young  lady,  led  by  curiosity  into  one  of  our 
meetings  in  a  country  village  home,  got  a  new  vision  of 
life  and  its  meaning  from  what  she  heard,  and  it  made 
her  strong  as  the  new  life  developed  and  she  blossomed 
into  a  beautiful  Christian  character.  Later  on,  becoming 
a  school  teacher  in  a  neighboring  village,  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  Christian  caused  a  commotion  among  the  Buddhist 
parents  to  whose  children  she  was  ministering  in  a  way 
that  won  all  their  hearts ;  persecution  arose,  and  a  con- 
certed attempt  was  made  to  drive  her  away.  Her  calm 
and  quiet  demeanor  won  the  admiration  of  some  who 
undertook  to  defend  her ;  acquaintance  with  her  brought 
also  an  acquaintance  with  the  source  of  her  power,  and  re- 
sulted in  their  espousing  the  same  cause,  and  being  bap- 
tized into  the  same  Name.  Among  those  thus  baptized 
was  the  headman  of  the  village,  whose  home  became  the 
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centre  of  a  new  and  influential  group  of  Christian  be- 
lievers. 

Again,  here  is  a  high  school  boy  drawn  into  our  English 
Bible  class  for  the  sake  of  the  English  he  might  get  there. 
Gradually  the  truths  imbibed  through  the  strange  tongue 
sink  in  deep,  and  the  work  of  grace  in  his  heart  is  per- 
fected at  last  in  a  saving  faith  that  holds  him  true  dur- 
ing all  the  temptations  of  his  collegiate  course,  and  goes 
with  him  as  he  develops  into  a  successful  man  of  affairs. 
Behold  him  a  few  years  later  in  far  off  Shanghai,  seem- 
ingly the  only  one  among  the  thousands  of  his  nationals 
resident  there  who  has  not  "bowed  the  knee  to  Baal"  in 
grossest  manner.  Aided  only  by  his  devoted  young  wife, 
he  begins  a  work  in  the  Japanese  community  that  results 
at  last  in  a  self-supporting  church,  a  flourishing  Sunday 
School,  and  a  great  uplifting  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation whose  annual  meeting  in  1909,  when  he  left 
the  city,  was  attended  by  1,200  of  the  Japanese  residents. 

Or,  turn  now  from  a  city  to  a  strictly  country  experi- 
ence. Here  is  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower  whose  acquain- 
tance was  made  most  fortuitously  to  all  appearance,  but 
really  providentially,  —  for  all  such  meetings  must  be 
classed  thus  by  anyone  whose  eyes  are  open  to  the  great 
spiritual  verities  around  him.  A  religious  conversation 
in  his  home  showed  a  soil  well  prepared  to  receive  the 
seed,  though  no  member  of  the  family  had  ever  seen  a 
church  or  heard  a  sermon  or  come  under  direct  Christian 
influence.  A  service  was  held  at  once  in  the  house,  in 
which  the  family  and  a  few  neighbors  joined  in  Bible 
study,  hymns  and  prayer.     Within  a  year  thereafter  the 
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whole  family,  father,  mother  and  daughter,  were  baptized 
into  the  faith,  and  a  new  nucleus  of  Christian  work  was 
formed  in  this  village. 

Again,  on  a  steamer  in  the  Inland  Sea,  a  casual  meeting 
with  a  young  man  from  a  mountain  village  led  to  serious 
talk  on  the  great  things  of  life.  A  handshake  at  parting, 
with  the  earnest  hope  expressed  (and  the  inward  prayer 
raised)  that  he  might  be  led  soon  to  that  great  moment 
of  decision  that  must  come  to  every  earnest  soul,  —  that 
was  all.  But  that  day  had  not  passed  before  the  young 
man,  in  the  midst  of  the  terrors  of  a  steamer  collision  in 
the  night,  found  the  great  moment  of  decision  upon  him,  — 
and  he  choose  deliberately,  sincerely  and  manfully.  Today 
he  is  a  pillar  of  the  Church  in  his  town,  and  the  leader  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  locality. 

Similar  blessed  experiences  come  to  all  who  enter  upon 
this  fascinating  work  of  introducing  Christ  to  these  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  country  side.  By  heeding  this  call 
for  new  men,  and  multiplying  the  present  agencies  at 
work,  and  thus  realizing  the  great  possibilities  that  lie  in 
this  form  of  service,  we  shall  go  far  towards  receiving  an 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the 
speedy  evangelization  of  Japan.  The  doors  are  wide  open, 
the  hearts  of  men  are  prepared  as  never  before,  the  people 
and  the  Government  alike  are  confessing  their  need  of  a 
new  moral  basis  that  the  old  religions  do  not  supply,  and 
are  tacitly  if  not  openly  looking  to  Christianity  to  furnish 
this  basis. 

Time  was  when  fierce  and  bloody  edicts  barred  the  way 
of   Christian  progress,   and    "neither   Christian   nor   the 
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Christians'  God"  was  ever  again  to  be  allowed  foothold 
on  the  shores  of  this  "divine  country."  But  "omnia 
mutantur  et  mutamur  in  illis."  Never  again  can  there 
spring  up  in  Japan  those  active  measures  of  persecution 
that  trampled  on  the  cross  and  banished  that  emblem  of 
the  faith  in  the  seventeenth  century.  As  a  result  of  the 
re-entry  of  that  faith  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  roster  of  the  Christian  Church  today  contains 
the  names  of  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  from  the 
humblest  laborer  to  "those  of  Caesar's  household,"  — 
students  and  teachers,  statesmen  and  bankers,  widows  and 
orphans,  lawyers  and  editors,  land-owners  and  land- 
renters,  railroad  men  and  steamship  men,  merchants  and 
artisans,  army  men  and  navy  men,  all  meet  together  in 
fellowship  today  around  the  common  table  of  the  Lord 
Christ.  And  standing  around  about  this  visible  church 
is  a  great,  sympathetic  company  of  probably  a  million  more 
who,  though  they  have  not  stepped  over  the  threshold, 
have  yet  received  from  the  Gospel  an  inspiration  to  a 
higher  life  that  they  freely  ackowledge,  and  who,  were 
they  called  upon  by  the  sudden  arising  of  some  great  ex- 
igency to  "choose  this  day  whom  they  would  serve"  would 
unhesitatingly  take  their  stand  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross. 

And  yet  there  are  also  many  adversaries.  The  days  of 
possible  persecution  are  past,  and  now  entirely  unthinka- 
ble. But  never  before,  perhaps,  were  the  forces  of  ma- 
terialism and  atheism  and  agnosticism  and  indifferentism 
and  positive  immorality  more  in  evidence  than  today.  In 
the  midst  of  these  surging  forces  the  Christian  Church 
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stands  alone  as  the  great  White  City,  emblem  of  purity 
in  family  and  social  relations,  place  of  refuge  for  the 
seduced  and  violated  and  oppressed,  defender  of  the  in- 
dustrially wronged,  restorer  of  the  suicidally  inclined, 
bulwark  of  positive  faith  for  the  seeker  after  spiritual 
repose,  small  in  actual  measurement  but  exerting  an  up- 
lifting influence  upon  society  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  size,  and  for  which  there  is  no  parallel  among  the 
forces  at  work  for  good  in  the  Empire. 

Herein  lies  the  challenge  to  the  Christian  Church,  and 
the  call  to  the  Christian  people  of  America,  —  to  back  up 
this  work  which  they  primarily  initiated,  which  they  have 
fostered  largely  thus  far,  and  for  which  they  have  a  special 
responsibility  unto  the  end,  until  the  dayspring  from  on 
high  shall  fully  visit  this  land,  and  the  feet  of  this  people 
shall  be  guided  into  the  way  of  peace. 

The  insidious  forces  arrayed  against  this  blessed  cul- 
mination are  to  be  met  and  overcome  primarily  by  the 
preaching  of  that  gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God. 
But  this  preaching  is  to  be  in  many  ways  and  through 
many  forms  of  service.  It  calls  for  the  spoken  word  not 
only,  but  for  the  written  word  and  the  printed  word  and 
the  acted  word  in  silent  deeds  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
warm  spoken  word  of  sympathy  and  friendship  and 
good  fellowship.  Just  as  prayer  can  tap  the  unseen 
sources  of  spiritual  power  and  produce  results  that  quite 
defy  explanation,  so  the  pervading  life  of  a  consistent 
Christian  character,  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  com- 
munity can  produce  a  total  reversal  of  sentiment  there. 
And  herein  lies  the  call  to  Christian  men  and  women  of 
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America  to  take  up  this  work  in  rural  districts  of  Japan, 
to  exhibit  the  goods  the  Christian  Church  has  to  offer, 
and  to  allow  this  influence  to  enter  through  eye-gate  into 
the  heart  and  conscience  and  life  of  the  community. 

Nor  is  Japan  alone  the  one  that  will  benefit  by  this  great 
Christian  propaganda.  There  is  a  wider  aspect  to  this 
work  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Benefits  will  accrue 
to  the  nations  lying  far  to  the  West  and  far  to  the  East. 
China  and  America  will  both  share  in  the  blessings  that 
may  come  to  Japan  in  this  way.  "As  goes  Japan,  so  goes 
China"  may  not  be  strictly  true;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  Japan  has  now  and  in  the  future  will  have  in- 
creasingly, a  great  influence  upon  her  huge  neighbor,  with 
whose  interests  her  own  future  is  so  indissolubly  bound. 
With  young  China  flocking  to  the  schools  in  Japan,  and 
imbibing  not  only  scientific  knowledge  but  also  new  ideals 
of  life  to  carry  back  home  and  put  into  practice,  it  be- 
comes a  most  vital  problem  to  consider  as  to  what  sort 
of  ideals  are  being  thus  received  and  exported.  Perhaps 
no  better  and  more  fruitful  work  for  China  could  be 
undertaken  than  this  active  Christian  propaganda  among 
the  Japanese  youth,  with  its  resultant  influence  upon  the 
Chinese  mind  and  heart. 

That  this  work  is  being  undertaken  seriously  by  mis- 
sionaries and  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  workers 
is  encouraging;  that  it  ought  to  be  intensified  a  hundred- 
fold is  also  evident.  That  the  work  is  being  pushed  among 
the  Japanese  students  after  they  get  into  the  schools  of 
the  big  cities  to  which  the  Chinese  youth  naturally  come,  is 
both  proper  and  commendable ;   but  it  admits  of  no  doubt 
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that  this  work  could  be  greatly  reinforced  and  made  more 
effective  in  results  by.  equally  serious  work  at  the  sources 

—  by  that  "country  evangelism"  that  would  send  these 
students  from  the  rural  districts  up  to  the  higher  schools 
of  the  metropolis  with  Christian  sentiments  and  ideals 
already  formed  and  operative.  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  missionary  working  in  a  country  district  in  Japan 
will  be  at  the  same  time  performing  a  distinct  Christian 
service  to  China,  through  the  spiritual  atmosphere  with 
which  he  may  help  to  surround  these  students  from 
abroad.  There  is  hardly  a  field  in  the  world  where  such 
a  unique  double  service  could  be  performed  as  in  Japan 
today. 

America  also  cannot  fail  to  profit  from  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice. The  Pacific  is  the  last  great  body  of  water  around 
which  the  vast  problems  of  commerce  and  of  civilization 
are  to  meet  and  find  adjustment  and  solution.  The  steady 
progress  of  these  problems  has  been  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific ;  and  here  at  last  the  East  and  the  West  come  face 
to  face,  with  all  their  diversities  of  race  and  temperament 
and  civilization  and  ideals.  Nolens  volens  the  brunt  of 
this  meeting  must  fall  upon  those  neighbors  who  occupy 
the  confronting  litorals.  Japan  for  the  East,  and  America 
for  the  West,  and  the  broad  Pacific  between.  God  grant 
that  it  may  never  be  baptized  with  any  other  name  less 
peaceful !     So  far  as  Japan  is  concerned,  it  never  will  be 

—  all  the  vaporings  of  congressmen  and  publicists  and 
peanut  politicians  and  representatives  of  "big  business'' 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.     Pier  deep  seated  affec- 
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tion  for  the  Great  Republic,  and  her  keen  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  our  great  historic  friendship  can  never 
allow  any  overt  act  that  would  tend  to  destroy  either. 
She  reaches  out  the  hand  of  sincere  friendship,  which 
only  the  infatuation  of  folly  could  presume  to  spurn  or 
reject. 

But  "How  can  two  walk  together  except  they  be 
agreed?"  is  an  ancient  question  that  here  finds  modern 
emphasis.  The  only  agreement  that  permits  a  continued 
walking  together  is  an  agreement  in  the  fundamentals  of 
character.  And  how  can  there  be  produced  an  agreement 
here  without  proper  explanation  and  instruction  concern- 
ing these  fundamentals?  If  we  in  America  put  the  em- 
phasis upon  Christian  character,  and  make  that  the  test 
of  our  possible  companionship  with  others,  we  owe  it  to 
those  who  do  not  know  our  Christ  to  instruct  them  in  the 
fundamentals  of  our  faith  and  life.  "How  then  shall 
they  (in  Japan)  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  be- 
lieved, and  how  shall  they  believe  in  him  whom  they  have 
not  heard  ?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ? 
And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent?'" 

If  these  two  nations  are  bound,  by  geographical  po- 
sition and  by  mutual  interests,  to  live  in  close  fellowship 
during  the  coming  years  and  centuries  (as  they  surely  are) , 
it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  statesmanship  to  recognize 
this  fact  and  prepare  for  it  in  adequate  fashion.  The 
price  of  a  warship,  contributed  by  our  government  to 
the  treasuries  of  the  mission  boards,  would  go  far  towards 
bringing  in  that  era  of  peace  and  good-will  around  the 
world,   for  which  we  all  pray    (or  ought  to).     But   in 
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lieu  of  such  an  impossible  contribution,  our  churches  have 
the  great  opportunity  presented  to  them,  and  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  land,  if  the  churches  rise  to  their 
privilege  and  their  duty,  will  have  the  way  opened 
for  more  effective  service  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  our  combined  army  and  navy. 

The  missionary  body  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  pub- 
lisher of  good  tidings  and  the  bearer  of  peace.  Today  as 
never  before,  probably,  Japan  is  open  to  welcome  such  a 
body,  and  to  respond  to  this  personal  touch  of  a  friendly 
neighbor.  And  so  far  as  the  resulting  efforts  of  this 
body  are  to  produce  that  Christian  character  which  we 
presumably  desire  among  those  with  whom  we  "walk 
together/'  so  far  will  America  profit  in  the  joy  of  fellow- 
ship with  her  neighbor  in  the  coming  years. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  that  the  Japanese  convert  to 
Christianity  does  not  stay  converted,  but  easily  falls 
away.  This  is  one  of  those  sweeping  generalizations  often 
recklessly  made  in  view  of  some  individual  lapse  that 
will  happen  at  times  in  any  community;  and  as  an  ar- 
gument is  worth  absolutely  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  reverse  is  true.  A  great  characteristic  of  Japanese 
character  is  loyalty.  When  once  that  element  is  cap- 
tured and  made  subservient  to  Jesus  Christ  as  supreme 
Lord  and  Master,  there  is  seen  a  character  that  can  be 
relied  on  to  the  end.  Such  names  as  Niishima  and  Honda 
and  Kataoka  and  Ando  and  Ebara  and  a  long  list  of  saints 
and  worthies  that  might  be  named,  are  of  men  who  met 
great  opposition  and  great  temptation,  but  showed  a  splen- 
did loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ  under  all  conditions,  and  like 
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the  magnetic  needle  always  pointed  true.  The  church  in 
Japan  has  many  such  splendid  men  and  women  whose 
faith  and  devotion  and  loyalty  would  place  them  on  the 
level  with  the  like  products  of  any  land.  I  recall  a 
humble  hero,  unknown  to  fame,  but  who  had  all  the  stuff 
that  martyrs  are  made  of.  The  headman  of  his  village, 
often  elected  to  the  local  assembly  of  his  Prefecture,  and 
a  man  of  influence  in  his  locality,  subjected  at  one  time 
to  petty  persecution  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  once 
openly  attacked  with  violence,  his  name  was  placarded 
on  the  fences  and  walk  and  telegraph  poles  of  the  whole 
countryside  as  "traitor"  because  he  had  abandoned  the 
ancestral  faith.  "Tsuchida  the  Christian  traitor"  was  the 
formula.  Asking  him  one  day  how  such  advertising  af- 
fected him,  he  replied  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  he  never 
saw  his  own  name  thus  coupled  with  that  of  his  Lord 
but  he  felt  himself  most  unworthy  of  that  honor ;  but  if 
his  neighbors  had  seen  anything  in  him  to  suggest  that 
those  names  should  go  together,  he  could  only  rejoice, 
and  thank  God  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  bear  that 
testimony. 

Where  could  a  finer  or  more  beautifully  humble  spirit 
be  found?  Yet  he  was  one  of  that  proud  samurai  class 
who  seldom  bowed  his  head  to  anyone  except  his  feudal 
lord  ;  but  now  having  given  his  heart  to  Christ  as  his 
overlord,  he  never  swerved  in  his  allegiance  to  the  end. 
And  this  brother,  by  the  way,  was  the  direct  product  of 
country  missionary  work.  There  are  many  such  on  the 
roll  of  the  church  today;  but  the  fact  that  the  number 
has  not  been  increased  a  hundred   fold,   or  a  thousand 
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fold  is  due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  blindness  of 
our  churches  to  the  needs,  and  of  our  young  men  and 
women  to  the  opportunities  in  Japan  as  a  great,  important 
and  attractive  mission  field. 

This  call  from  Japan  is  a  call  to  the  American  churched 
once  more  to  investigate  this  whole  big  subject  of  relations 
between  these  two  nations  and  of  responsibilities  toward 
the  younger  sister,  for  whose  introduction  into  modern 
history  we  were  primarily  responsible,  and  to  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  our  own  duties;  and  having 
understood  these  relations  and  responsibilities  and  duties, 
to  determine  to  stand  under  the  work  that  is  being  done 
there  by  their  representatives,  to  fill  up  the  depleted  ranks, 
and  to  furnish  the  men  and  the  means  necessary  for  ex- 
tending the  work  in  the  way  in  which  God  is  evidently 
pointing  the  way. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  Hideyoshi  was  building  his 
great  castle  at  Osaka  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  work- 
men found  great  difficulty  in  raising  to  its  position  in 
the  wall  one  of  those  enormous  stones  that  are  today  the 
marvel  of  all  who  visit  there.  After  raising  it  almost  to 
position  several  times,  but  each  time  compelled  futilely 
to  lower  it  again,  the  Great  Captain  himself  came  and 
gave  orders  for  one  more  attempt.  When  the  huge  stone 
arose  once  more,  he  deliberately  took  his  stand  beneath 
it  and  dared  his  men  to  lower  it  again.  The  sight  of  their 
captain  in  that  position  lent  strength  to  their  arms,  and 
with  a  great  shout  they  raised  the  stone  and  swung  it  into 
place. 

When  the  churches  really  get  under  this  job  of  foreign 
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missions  and  show  a  determination  to  stay  there  till  the 
work  is  done,  or  else  go  down  in  the  attempt,  not  only  will 
strength  come  to  the  heart  and  hands  of  those  already  do- 
ing their  best  to  lift,  but  the  force  of  lifters  will  be  aug- 
mented, and  the  great  object  will  be  accomplished  without 
shadow  of  doubt,  in  Japan  not  only,  but  wherever  there 
are  those  in  darkness  who  are  waiting  for  the  dawn. 
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